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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





‘BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE MAND IN HAND,”—Cowper. 
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“(GOOD GEORGES, EVERY ONE,” SAID MR, BARRS, HOLDING OUT SOME GUINEAS TO MR, TRANICHER, 


THE HEIRESS OF CHEEVELY DALE. 


BY MES, PROSSER, 
CHAPTER LVIII,—WONDERS NORTH AND SOUTH. 


“Miss Nusszg, I’se s’pose you nebber see ting like dis 
now ” said Zillah, displaying a bright striped gauze 
which her mistress had just given her, as being of gayer 
colours than suited her present taste. And she dis- 
played it with great superiority to the admiring trio, 
Gandy having come in for a share of the sight. “You 
Bee, Missee Biddy, it turn on ’noder side; dat berry good. 
I’se sorry Ma’am Boyce not hab him; she look a berry 
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han’some somebody when she hab him and hab fedder in 
hat too.” She spoke with solemnity as she thus tried 
to impress her hearers with the splendour of their mis- 
tress in former days. Nurse inquired why she wouldn’t 
wear it now ; Biddy had nearly ventured her opinion that 
it would suit the mistress better than the maid; and 
Gandy said it was for all the world like a rainbow, only 
not so pretty. Zillah expounded to nurse that, since the 
loss of her son, Mrs. Boyce had worn either mourning 
or some sober colour. The allusion to the circumstance 
brought on inquiries from nurse; and Beaver, who had 
joined the party, and who knew less than any of the 
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particulars, stood listening with deep interest; while 
Gandy, the only person who knew the story fully, began 
for the hundredth time the marvellous tale of Goldie’s 
disappearance, 

Zillah had opened her mouth and rolled her eyes at 
every hearing of the story, yet there she stood, doing 
the same vigorously, the gay robe hanging on her sable 
arm; while Beaver, arrested in the act of carrying up 
his master’s shaving water (for it was early morning), 
and nurse with a toasting-fork, and Biddy with a broom, 
all transfixed by Gandy’s oratory, made tp ‘the picture. 
Suddenly a shadow crossed the window, and a strange 
voice, harsh and hoarse, eried out, “ Want fish to-day P” 

For a moment there was a dead silence, when Zillah 
broke it by exclaiming, in a shriek of surprise— 

“ Bobbery oh! dat Missee Carey !” 

The next instant Nancy walked in, looking older, 
thinner, and more bronzed; but, as she advanced, she 
threw down her basket, spread her hand against the 
wall, and waited im silence for the fish to be chosen. 
Nurse, who was nearly as much surprised as Zillah, saw 
her to be the same man-like woman that bad stood in 
the same posture and in the same place on the day of her 
departure years before from the rectory. A loud ring 
from Mr. Boyce's bell recalled Beaver to his duty; but 
the rest stood round in mute surprise, till Nancy repeated 
her question. 

“You come back, Missee Carey!” said Zillah, reco- 
vering her breath. 

“ You come back,” said the fish-woman, nodding with 
something like a smile. 

Nurse, who was housekeeper, and a truly saving and 
conscientious one, broke off from a reminiscence that had 
instantly suggested itself to her of the black stranger 
she had pointed out to Biddy in the fire the night 
before, and began to sort the fish, whieh she was glad of 
to help out her dinner with, She inquired the price of 
those she liked. 

“Take the best, pay for nought,” said Nancy. 

Nurse began to expostulate; her master always paid. 
But Nancy took up her basket, emptied it on the table, 
and stalked away, turning as she went to give Zillah 
another look of recognition. 

It couldn’t have been her ghost, for there lay the fish 

bodily, and yet from the moment that Zillah had left her 
in her mistress’s room she had neither been heard of nor 
seen by any one in Balla. Her hut had been carefully 
avoided, as not being quite satisfactory to interfere with. 
In broad daylight the curious among the Balla people 
would peep into the window, which revealed the bed as 
the corpse had left it, the basket hanging against the 
wall, and the fishing-net up in the corner. The door 
was locked, and the key gone; but it might have been 
left in the hole with safety: no police force would have 
more effectually preserved all within from interference 
than the notion that prevailed of the owner’s being, as 
the Scotch say—and we have no word that so well 
expresses it—“ uncanny.” ; 
-* As Boon as Zillah was able distinctly to give her mis- 
tress an account of what had happened, search was made 
for Nancy, but in vain. The hut door was open, the 
basket and net were gone, but there was no other sign 
of their owner’s having been there, nor could any effort 
discover her. 


As the robbery was connected with so much that was 
painful to Mr. Goldison, as little as possible was said in 
his presence about Nancy’s return. Evidently that little 
had much exercised his spirit, for when he appeared at din- 
ner it was with a pale countenance and silent manner. 
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“Mr. Marveldine, sir,” said Gandy, with a look full of 
importanee ; for he felt his position, as the rector’s man, 
to be superior to that of Beaver, Mr. Boyce’s man, 
though they lived together on the most amicable terms. 
Gandy always waited behind the rector’s. chair now, in 
imitation of Reaver behind Mr. Boyee’s, for he was glad 
silently to take a hint in style, in which he felt that the 
valet excelled him. , 

His announcement was followed by Mr. Marveldine, 
who. did not know the family had assembled, and ex- 
pected to find the rector alone. 

He looked somewhat hurriedly round the room, stood 
silent, then looked behind him. <A stranger, interpreting 
his look as a sign to come forward, advanced, and gazed 
with earnest anxiety at each and all of the party. 

“Humph! Rather premature—can’t be helped—you 
can all faint together—they’re beginning to gulp!’’ said 


Mr. Marveldine, bringing him forward. 


But was that noble-looking youth, in the prime of 
the early beauty of manhood, the veritable white-faced 
Goldie, with the mild blue eyes and silken curls? Yes, 
it was. 

They did not “ all faint at once,” but the unintended 
suddenness of the shock was as much as the rector 
and Rosalie could well bear. ° Mr. Boyce was only 
hysterically delighted and unlimitedly surprised. 

“No explanations,” said Mr. Marveldine. “ He is 
here safe and sound, He was a good boy, and delivered 
himself to me first, that he mightn’t be the death of you 
all a second time; and I meant to do it as gently asa 
dove, and all my eleven couldn’t have done it worse. 
Never mind, we're so hungry; dinner will calm us, 
steady us, and strengthen us to hear wonders as good 
as the ‘ Arabian Nights,’” 


The news ran far and wide, Zillah was beyond her- 
self. Nurse wasn’t so much surprised, because she had 
seen him in thefirethe night before. “ But that was a black 
one, amd you said it was the fish-woman,” suggested 
Biddy. “Ah, but it had a gold top, and that was too 
much for her,” said nurse. But Gandy! Gandy stood 
looking till his mouth reached from ear to ear. “ His 
old Master Goldie come back!’ And when Goldie, 
espying him from the table, jumped up and took him by 
both his hands, saying, “ Why, this is old Gandy! My 
good fellow, you are as much grown as I am!” it was 
fairly too much for him; he was clean out of his senses, 
nurse declared; but she forgave him: indeed it was a 
house of sunshine—everybody forgave everything, and 
declared there was nothing to forgive—all was joy and love. 

* Now don’t you see why that woman brought the 
fish P’ said nurse. “’Pend upon it, she knew of him 
coming ’—-and so she did. 

Leaving the golden light that shone in Balla, we will 
now go to a scene of far different aspect. 





In a small cottage on the borders ‘of a moor, on which 
several others were scattered here and there, sat Violet 
—a contrast indeed to the “ Heiress of Tredorvan.”. She 
held a book in her hand, but her eyes, glancing con- 
tinually from the open page, showed plainly that: she was 
not reading. Seated at a rough small table was her 
father. He looked ill at ease. Sometimes a few incoe 
herent words would escape him, then he would look up 
to his daughter with a smile, so tender, but so sad that 
it wrung her heart. 

“This is a poor place, Violet; a poor place. How did 
we come to so poor a place ?” he asked repeatedly, until 
Violet was weary of reminding him that he had travelled 


-| On and on till their money was expended, and they were 
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forced to take shelter with the widow of a fisherman, 
and that even there they could not remain long, giving 
the small payment she asked. 

“Ts it soP Really is it so?” he would ask again 
and again, and then sink into his old state of absence 
and gloom. 

When the very necessaries of life were becoming 
scarce, the niceties of life were not to be looked for. 
Accordingly, the person of Mr. Tranicher exhibited signs 
of neglect and disorder that made a great change in his 
appearance. It was a marvel in those days to see a 
beard, and Mr. Winkler never failed to get a stare from 
foot-passengers when he walked the streets. But the 
wild growth of Mr. Tranicher’s would have excited still 
more notice. : 

The past few months seemed like a dream to Violet. 
Her father had gradually deprived her of fortune and 
friends, and brought her to share in a state of forlorn 
destitution. To this she could not shut her eyes; and 
all that she had sacrificed she would willingly give 
again to secure his happiness and hers in his. But 
when all was gone—when he was ‘all that was left to 
her in the world—that he should become a stranger to 
her, and, except for a sad though touchingly fond smile 
now and then, look on her with absent neglect or cold 
indifference—this was indeed hard to bear. Want, 
actual want, threatened them now too, but the poor 
girl’s energies were benumbed. Inadequate food, broken 
rest, tortured feelings, and unemployed time—for, 
as if to fill the measure of her misery, Mr. Tranicher 
never suffered her to depart from his presence, nor to 
seek relief in writing to those who she knew cared 
for her—all these had shaken her indomitable spirit. 
She was bewildered—helpless. She felt disposed to let 
the storm break over her. 

The widow, a kind-hearted, venerable woman, looked 
pityingly at her as she passed the open door. There 
she had sat, book in hand, from the comfortless morning 
meal. ‘There she sat now. 

“T have nothing to give but a crust, my son, and a 
drink of cold water,” she said, in the Cornish phraseo- 
logy, to a rough-looking sailor, who stood as though 
begging at the door. 

“A drink of water, mother, if you please. But may be 
the gentleman inside will pay for a little tay for a poor 
fellow that’s badly in want.” 

The Cornish dialect did not attract Mr. Tranicher, 
but the voice roused him ‘from his abstraction. He 
looked towards the door with an eager expression, and 
rose from his chair. 

“Hope no liberty, good gentleman?” said the man, 
advancing and fixing his eyes on him; “ if I might just 
have a rest and a cup o’ tay, I could master my journey 
well. I’m on my way to Plymouth, and it’s a footsore 
tramp for a weary man.” 

tt did not seem as if Mr. Tranicher understood any- 
thing he said, only that he was awaking from a dream, 
and looking on the stranger as some visionary appear- 
ance that had followed him from sleep. 

“Gentleman ill, mother ?” said the man. “ May bel’d 
best not have come in; give me the crust you promised, 
and I'll find a seat yonder.” 

This speech produced some effect. Mr. Tranicher 
began to stammer out a welcome ; but, before he said 
many words, the man, who did not seem to regard him, 
took the erust and left the house. 

: Mr. Tranicher paused for a few seconds, then said, 

How inhospitable! I will follow the man, Violet.” 

Violet, who had been struck by the increased wildness 
of his look and manner, immediately rose to accompany 
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him; but hé pushed her back, almost fiercely, saying, 
“ What now P Lam going alone.” Then, as if, even in his 
excitement, compunctious, he turned round to embrace 
her. And never had she seen him so strangely moved ; 
she dared not follow, but unresistingly remained watch- 
ing his receding figure from the open door as he has- 
tened after the sailor. 

“The walk will do him good,” said the widow, sooth- 
ingly, for she noticed Violet’s agitation. 

It was not long before Mr. Tranicher overtook the 
man, who was seated beneath a piece of rising ground 
that hid him from the cottage. 

“ To come so suddenly upon ms!” he exclaimed, almost 
angrily. 

“ Pretty well to come at all, and small thanks for all 
my trouble,” said the man. 

“ What have you to tell me?” said Mr. Tranicher. 

“The game’s up: you'll never get your money; the 
lad’s let loose and the murder’s out, and the captain ‘ll 
have to run for it.” 

Mr. Tranicher looked incredulous or incapable of under- 
standing what he heard. : 

“Why, this is it. Somebody has played false, and, 
while the captain thought it was.all safe, and his money 
from that other quarter sure, in walks the heir and— 
there’s an end of it !” 

“ He is a villain!” said Mr. Tranicher. 

“Nobody wanted telling that,” said the man, “ and 
I’m glad he’s got into the wrong box at last; it’s the 
right one for him, and no mistake.” 

“Tam glad—glad they have their son. He cannot 
involve me in it; I always urged him to release him, 
but he would not.” 

“T’m glad too; the more that’s happy the better. I’m 
going to give up the trade and try another way. Oh, no, 
you had no hand in that business; can’t say but I had 
—under orders, however.” 

“ Where is he now ?” 

* « Captain P” 


“ Ay.” 
“T fancy he’s going so fast somewhere that he hardly 
knows himself.” > 


‘How did he seem when he knew his danger P” 

“ Seem? I haven’t lighted on him since; he didn’t 
know it the night before it all came out; he was comfort- 
able enough then, paying me a visit.” 

«And you are hastening to hide yourself in some 
distant land, determined to try honesty, penniless and 
friendless. I grieve that I cannot help you,” said Mr. 
Tranicher. ’ 

“ No occasion,” said the man; “same time, thanks to 
you. I got wind of it the day before, and made him pay 
up on pain of letting all out the next morning, so I’m 
tolerable well off,’ and he tapped his pocket. 

“You see I ought to be on board by now, for if they 
catch him he won’t be nice in telling of his friends; so 
I consider I’ve paid off the score I owed you in coming 
after you to let you know.” : 

“How did you find me?” asked Mr. Tranicher. 

« Some of our fellows got a sight of you coming, and 
gave me the. cue.” ; 

“ Barrs, I am a ruined man!” said Mr. Tranicher, i 
deep dejection. 

“ What for?” asked Barrs, in concern. 

“You know that that wretched deceiver led me on 
unsuspectingly to embark in his unlawfuls trade, in his 
disgraceful exploits ; and, although he promised that, if 
I would withdraw my daughter from Tredorvan, he 
would never accuse me, yet, if he should be captured, 
what will hinder him from betraying me P” 
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“He won’t be captured; he is too knowing for that ; 
and, though nobody ever liked him, he’s gota few that'll 
help him, being birds of the same feather; so don’t 
concern yourself on that account.” 

“To have my name blasted, my child disgraced !” 
said Mr. Tranicher. 

“T tell you he'll never be taken alive, for he knows if 
he is there’s more than enough to hang him. Why, in 
that business, when you came between me and the king’s 
men, and saved me, life and limb—TI don’t forget it— 
didn’t he do work that would finish his case with any 
judge and jury ?” 

Mr. Tranicher sat with folded arms, his eyes fixed on 
the turf. 

“ Now, you see, I must go: may be I might get more 
notice than was convenient if I stayed too long; but 
I’ve always felt that I owed you a good turn, and I’ve 
got part to pay yet;” and, with a look around, he pro- 
ceeded to take a canvas bag from his pocket. ‘“ Good 
King Georges, every one,” he said, taking some guineas 
in his hand and offering them to Mr. Tranicher. 

“What! I take the wages of iniquity!” exclaimed 
Mr. Tranicher with indignation. 

“ Wages of iniquity! Well, I don’t happen to have 
any other to give just now; and when folks hasn’t been 
always so clean-handed——”’ said Barrs, a little huffed at 
so strange a return to his generosity. 

“ Friend, I beg your forgiveness; you are most kind; 
but, although I am poor, poor as you seemed to be— 
and oh, my child, where shall we look for help !—yet I 
cannot rob you, nor, I will say it, pollute my hand with 
the profits of that infamous traffic.” 

“ Well, well,’ said Barrs, putting the guineas back, 
“T don’t think it’s handsome to give ugly names to the 
Not 


trade the day after I’ve turned my back on it. 
that I like it better than you do; but these wages I had 
for hard work; it was the captain that got the full pay 


for iniquity, which was mighty profitable. It’s the first 
earnings to signify I’ve ever got out of him, and I have 
honestly worked for it.” 

“ Honestly P” 

“Yes, in a way. What I thought honest enough 
then: but I’ve done with it now.” 

“T am glad, and glad that young man is at liberty. 
How to free him has been on my heart continually— 
wearing it away and searing my brain,” said Mr. 
Tranicher. 

“Then you'll take it easy now ?” asked Barrs, looking 
kindly and with concern on the haggard face of his 
companion. 

“Yes; I am relieved of a heavy load, if you think he 
will indeed not betray me!” 

“If it would help him a hair’s breadth, he’d betray 
you and me and his own mother to-morrow. But it 
wouldn’t. I’ve heard him laugh at your fears. Why, 
what has he got to tellP You took a few voyages like 
a gentleman, snapped a pistol in a preventive’s face to 
save my life, and then washed your hands clean of the 
trade altogether.” 

* Not clean, Barrs !” 

“Well, you never got ’em, as you may say, dirty ; but 
I’m talking when I’d need be walking. So, if you 
won’t——” holding out the guineas, which Mr. Tranicher, 
grasping his hand with one hand, firmly put back with 
the other. ‘Well, then, here’s good-bye, and I hope 
things will epd well to us both!” 

And before Mr. Tranicher could collect his thoughts 
to ask more questions, Barrs was out of sight and 
hearing. 

He rose to return, and, to his surprise, found several 
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guineas on the short turf where Barrs had sat. Had he 
dropped them, or generously left them for his use? He 
believed the latter. 

Violet saw a change in him on his return to the 
cottage. His manner perpetually altered from grave to 
gay. He seemed happy and sorrowful by turns. 

After an hour or two had passed, he asked her to 
walk with him; and, when they had reached the spot 
which he and Barrs had occupied, he told her he would 
tell her a long story. Little supposing that it was more 
than one of the many adventures he had met with in 
travel, and which, in his brighter hours, he had frequently 
amused her with, she prepared to listen, glad that so 
happy a fit had come over him. 


CHAPTER LIX.— MISCHIEF FOR IDLE HANDS. 
“Onz mistake, my child—one mistake!” he exclaimed, 
raising his eyes sorrowfully, and clasping his hands. 

Violet regarded him anxiously, waiting in silence. 

“Had I honourably used the noble education I had 
received, I should not have lived the life of shame and 
grief I have done; I ignorantly turned from honest 
labour to a course that doomed me and all connected 
with me to ruin.” 

“Father, you were led astray,” said Violet, tenderly; 
for she knew this tale well, and wanted now to turn 
him from the remembrance. 

* Oh, miscreant, traitor !” he exclaimed ; “ how he be- 
guiled me! and so subtle as he was, so highly gifted, so 
fairly spoken. He, like me, had been schooled in all 
that might have made him a blessing to his kind.” 

“How did he obtain such an influence over Mrs. Maria?” 
said Violet, again hoping to divert him. 

“How? by a lying tongue, potsherd covered with 
silver drop. How did he seduce me? persuade me that 
my remaining away would influence her to receive your 
mother to her favour; persuade me that she, your mother, 
was living at Tredorvan, and to purchase her old home 
had consented to give me up; persuade me that my 
former rival at Balla had been with her at her death and 
alienated her affection from me, in proof of which you 
had been committed to him; persuade me, when it 
suited him to change his tone, that he had been deceived ? 
Child, he had the tongue of the serpent !” 

“Terrible man!” exclaimed Violet; but, seeing her 
father was about to imprecate vengeance on him, she 
hastily said, “I wonder he was able to obtain such in- 
formation as he boasted of to you from Mr. Winkler, who 
is so sharp, so impenetrable.” 

“ He told me of his having learnt it here and there as 
he could—from a deed carelessly left open to his view, 
from unguarded remarks which he treasured up, and 
from a portion of a letter he abstracted from Mr. 
Winkler’s office. He had the keenness of an evil spirit; 
but the razor has turned on itself.” 

Mr. Tranicher now began to ramble incoherently ; we 
will, therefore, leaving him for the present, take the 
story from his hands, and tell the reader not only his 
narrative, but much besides. 

Alvanly Tranicher, his father, was of ancient Cornish 
family. His cousin had been the cause of offence to Mrs. 
Maria, having, in spite of all grudge and prejudice, 
become Mr. Tredorvan’s wife. 

The young Alvanly, Violet’s father, knowing himself 
to have been born a gentleman, had a strong feeling 
against any life of labour that would, he thought, derogate 
from his dignity, but gentility was all his inheritance. 
For some generations the Tranichers had been greater 
adepts in spending or losing than in saving or gaining, 
and the sale of the wreck of the old family property was 
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necessary on the death of the old squire, to pay long 
outstanding debts, and enable his son to look the world 
in the face. When all was cleared off, young Alvanly 
felt himself adrift: but it was an age of adventure; he 
had become acquainted with those who saw that his 
spirit, his talents, and his candid, unsuspecting character, 
added to his aristocratic sensitiveness, would make him 
a very useful and desirable partner in their undertakings. 
Not reflecting on the true nature of their pursuit, its 
danger and dishonour, he recklessly threw himself into 
it, and became one of a band of the most daring and 
successful pirates that infested the seas in those days. 

As soon as he discovered that the “ life of adventure,” 
as it had been gently termed to him, was one of robbery, 
to effect which wholesale murder was constantly perpe- 
trated, he endeavoured to free himself from it; but to 
allow an accomplice to desert was not safe, and his com- 
panions contrived to involve him enough in their dark 
deeds to hold his life in their hands. But, though con- 
tinuing with them, by force as it were, he steadfastly re- 
fused to enter again into any of their affrays ; he would 
help them as a diplomatist, as a secretary, in any civil 
capacity, if they insisted on retaining him, but in no 
other way. 

This suited them. A gentleman, who could simulate 
a vegular captain when it fell in with their purpose to 
make their vessel pass for an Hast India merchantman 
trading for palm oil and gold dust, and when their own 
captain, too well known, dared not show himself, was an 
acquisition. No one among them knew so well how to 
forge papers or “ get up a ruse” as hedid. Another re- 
commendation belonging to him was his carelessness of 
money ; although it was to raise a fortune that he had 
made one of them, he never seemed aware that he was 
gaining little or nothing by it, that his share of the dis- 
graceful gains went in gambling to enrich the captain— 
a younger man than himself, but old and hardened in 
unscrupulous villainy. 

Captain Mildrum assumed a sort of brotherly authority 
over him on the score of relationship; not that it existed : 
but the Mildrums of Hetherington were distantly allied 
to the Tredorvans, and thus there was at least some 
connection. 

During a run on shore, after a very successful cruise, 
Mildrum, who never lost sight of Alvanly, and was well 
acquainted with the family history, proposed to visit 
Tredorvan and see how they should be received. “As 
you and I represent the opposite parties of the feud, we 
miy be welcomed as olive-branch-bearers,” he suggested. 
“And I have heard my father speak of Mrs. Maria as 
a belle in his days.” The captain had a motive for this. 
He had heard that there was an heiress there under 
strict espionage; also, that the antipathy of Mrs. Maria 
to the Tranichers was most bitter. He did not despair, 
therefore, of obtaining the lady and the fortune, and 
looked with satisfaction to settling down in a quiet life— 
for a time, at any rate. 

It was decided that Alvanly should introduce himself 
first to see “ how the land lay.” The result of that in- 
troduction has been told. No sooner was he off the 
ground than the captain, assuming the deepest melan- 
choly of manner, called on his relation ; bitterly deplored 
the sufferings she had undergone, and offered to do any- 
thing in his power to assist or avenge her. 

The Mildrums of Hetherington were undoubtedly 
related to her, though she had heard nothing of them 
from her youth; and this young man was quite a 
Mildrum in appearance. Moreover, he could talk with 
her of old family occurrences, and tell of’ genealogies 
which were music in her ears. She grew increasingly 
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pleased with him, and so completely did he insinuate 
himself into her good graces, that she hinted the pos- 
sibility of his displacing the discarded Helen (whose 
fortune was quite as desirable in his eyes unencumbered 
by the lady). 

Over-elated by this, he pushed his way too vigor- 
ously. The old lady took fright; and, from that 
time, though she treated him with favour, she never 
took him into her. confidence; so that with the exact 
nature and conditions of the will, and the private cove- 
nants to which it was subject, he was ignorant. 

On the same day that Mr. Goldison received the 
letter declaring him executor, Mr. Mildrum was favoured 
with the following :— 

“Cousin Mildrum,—Being of a good age, I have 
made my will; and, in consideration of the kindness you 
showed in coming to see me when I was in trouble, I 
have put you down for ten guineas in my will wherewith 
to buy a ring. 

“ My cousin Goldison will be my executor. I look on 
the Mildrums as nearer to the Tredorvans than the 
Goldisons; therefore, if two persons named in my will 
fail to succeed, the property will go to you,on your 
changing your name to Tredorvan. 

“ And so no more from your obliged cousin, 

“ Marta TREDORVAN.” 

The truth was, that Helen’s flight had produced fatal 
though ‘not immediate effects on the health of her aunt. 
Several attacks of paralysis, in quick succession, carried 
her off a few days after the completion of the will, and 
Mr. Mildrum found he had nothing to do, after searching 
the will at Doctors’ Commons, but to go to sea again, 
unless he could manage to dispose of the heirs that stood 
in the way of him and fortune. 





CURIOSITIES OF CLERKENWELL. 
BY JOUN TIMBS. 
I. 
Amipst the strange mutations of the Metropolis, the 
large and populous parish of Clerkenwell presents us 
with many striking changes. It lay originally on the 
skirts of the forest of Middlesex— 
** In lowly dale, fast by a river’s side, 
With woody hill o’er hill encompassed round.”* 

Six centuries ago, the old monkish chronicler Fitz- 
Stephen pictured it as “ fields for pasture, and a delight- 
ful plain of meadow-land, interspersed with flowing 
streams, on which stand mills, whose clack is very 
pleasing to the ear.” As you stand in the Farringdon 
Road, and view on each side the mean and tumble-down 
houses which have been unmasked by the opening up of 
the new roadway, it is hard to carry the mind’s eye back 
to the suburban rurality which the chronicler has here 
so pleasantly depicted. Still, in the irregularities of the 
surface, rising from the valley of the Fleet to the heights 
of Pentonville, though now crowded with dwellings, we 
can recall the site of the old rural scenery. 

True it is that nearly a century has rolled away since 
Dr. Fothergill projected the great northern street from 
Blackfriars to the heights of Islington; but for many 
years it did not get beyond paper and print. Nearly 
forty years ago the project was revived, when a writer in 
the “ Quarterly Review” ventured to consider this impor- 
tant improvement already secured—which is the exten- 
sion of the great street from Blackfriars Bridge to 
Clerkenwell, sweeping away Flect Market, and all that 
hive of infamy which swarmed for centuries on Saffron 
Hill. In the year 1830 Fleet Market disappeared. It 
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was « low-lying, ill-built obstruction to a noble line of 
street; and at its northern end was a pitch or site for 
the barbarous punishment of the pillory, which we re- 
member to have seen four men undergoing at one time, 
about the year 1812, and which was finally abolished in 1837, 
though the last person stood in the pillory in London in 
1880. The Fleet prison was closed in 1844; then fol- 
lowed an interval of nearly twenty years before the 
Underground Railway was commenced, parallel with 
Farringdon Road. 

Among the old places which were swept away in this 
great improvement, in 1844, was Chick Lane, afterwards 
West Street. Here was a notorious house, once known 
as the Red Lion Tavern; but fora century preceding its 
destruction it was used as a lodging-house, and was 
the resort of thieves. It had its trap-doors, sliding- 
panels, and cellars and passages for concealment and 
escape. It was sometimes called “Jonathan Wild’s 
House.” It looked over the open descent of the Fleet 
from Clerkenwell to Farringdon Street: a plank thrown 
across the sewer was often the means of effecting an 
escape. When swelled with rain, the sewer roared and 
raged with the rush and impatience of a mountain tor- 
rent. The house, then called “ Blood Bowl House,’ is 
shown in Plate rx of Hogarth’s “Industry and Idleness.” 
Ned Ward, in the “ London Spy,” describes the place in 
the last century:—‘ We walk’d on till we came to the 
end of a little stinking lane, which my friend told me 
was Chick Lane, where measly pork and neck-of-beef 
stood out in wooden platters, adorned with carrots, and 
garnished with the leaves [flowers] of marigolds.” 

The demolition of this old house attracted large parties 
of visitors, among whom were many of the police and 
county magistrates. It was said to have been the ren- 
dezvous of Jack Sheppard and Jerry Abershaw, and 
many were its tales of terror. A skull and human bones 
were found in the cellar. Here a sailor was robbed and 
flung naked through one of the apertures in the wall 
into the Fleet, for which crime two men and a woman 
were transported ; and a chimney-sweep was concealed 
here for six weeks in a brick cell, although the house 
was repeatedly searched by the police. There are in the 
Guildhall library several drawings of the West Street 
houses, taken some years before their demolition. 

This ancient northern suburb was a country of springs, 
wells, and bourns or brooks, among which was the J’ons 
Olericorum, or Clerkenwell, so named from the parish 
clerks of London being accustomed to assemble at it to 
perform their holy plays. There were many smaller wells, 
and their receptacle was called the River of Wells; but, 
in the principal well of the clerks, or clerken (old Saxon 
plural), we have the specific name of the district, vari- 
ously written in records since the time of Henry m, 
though more anciently it is supposed to have been in- 
cluded with Isendone, the modern Islington. Once a 
year, if not oftener, did these clerks assemble “to play 
some large history of Holy Scripture,” with swords, pro- 
cessions, and vocal music; and consisting of mysteries 
or miracles, and moralities, in which the dialogues were 
carried on by allegorical characters. Herod was afavourite 
part, and Chaucer mentions one “ Absolon, a parish clerk,” 
who impersonated King Herod: whence Shakespeare’s 
phrase of “ out-heroding Herod.” The stage on which 
these performances took place consisted of three plat- 
forms: on the topmost sat the Pater celestis, surrounded 
with his angels; on the second appeared the holy saints 
and glorified spirits; and the lowest stage was occupied 
by ordinary men. On one side of this lowest platform 
was the resemblance of a dark pitehy cavern, from which 
flames of fire appeared to issue, and when necessary the 
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audience were excited by yellings and noises as if of 
wretched souls in the agony of torture; from this 
yawning cavern the devils themselves constantly as. 
cended and descended. Plays upon Scriptural subjects 
were in use so late as the last century, when Powel, the 
famous puppet-showman of the “Tatler,” represented 
“The Creation of the World.” The parish clerks existed 
as a company, and compiled the bills of mortality, until 
they were superseded, in 1837, by the Registrar-General. 
Among their ancient duties, before the invention of 
newspapers, when country families thought it necessary 
in case they came to town to know the state of health 
there, the London clerks used to communicate accounts 
of it tothem. Upon this same spot is now printed by 
thousands a daily newspaper, “The Clerkenwell News,” 
which is sold at one halfpenny. 

The Clerks’ Well was the well of the Nunnery of St. 
Mary, south of what is now Clerkenwell Green; north- 
ward was the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
around those two religious houses grew up the village 
which became the large parish of Clerkenwell. The 
rural names of the thoroughfares, as Coppice and Wilder- 
ness rows, Saffron Hill, Vineyard Gardens, Field Lane, 
Clerkenwell Green, and Cow Cross, carry us back to the 
rural times; and Turnmill Street recalls “ the noise of 
the water-wheels,” mentioned by Fitz-Stephen nearly seven 
centuries since. Four centuries later, Aggas’s picture- 
plan shows Clerkenwell scarcely extending beyond the 
precincts of the Nunnery and Priory, then but recently 
dissolved. 

After the discontinuance of the performances at the 
well, it was covered over with a pump, in Ray Street, 
named, it is said, after its builder; but the well is 
surmised to have been originally a rag-well, and the 
street named Rag Street, which became corrupted to 
Ray Street. 

By 1617 a number of fine houses had been built in 
the district, and were inhabited by persons of note. 
Hence to the village of Islington lay through green fields 
and country paths; and so lately as 1780 “ persons 
walking from the city to Islington in the evening, waited 
near to the end of St. John Street in what is now termed 
Northampton Street (but was then a rural avenue 
planted with trees, called Wood’s Close) until a sufficient 
party had collected, who were then escorted by an 
armed patrol.” The whole locality is now covered with 
streets; but here is still a large house, once the town 
residence of the Northampton family; the garden 
ground is now Northampton Square; and Compton, 
Perceval, Spencer, Wynyate, and Ashby streets are 
named from the titles of the Marquis of Northampton, 
the principal ground-landlord of the district. 

Of olden Clerkenwell the most famous memorial is 
St. John’s Gate, nearly all that remains of the magnifi- 
cent monastery of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
that chivalrous order which for seven centuries was 
“ the sword and buckler of Christendom in the Paynim 
war.” The Priory was founded in 1100, and was of 
palatial extent. King John resided here in 1212, and 
our sovereigns occasionally held councils here. The 
whole commandery was burnt by Wat Tyler’s savage 
mob, and the grand prior was dragged out, and be 
headed in the court-yard. The monastery was rebuili 
by Prior Docura, the last superior of the house, who 
died of grief when the Priory was suppressed. ‘To the 
Priory belonged the manor of Hampton, which was 
leased to Cardinal Wolsey for the site of his palace, the 
most eminent physicians of England, and learned doctors 
from Padua, having selected this as the healthiest spot 
within twenty miles of London; and in the lease is 8 
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grant of four loads of timber annually for piles for the 
Hampton Weir, to be cut in St. John’s Wood, Middlesex. 
The Priory buildings were blown up by gunpowder, 
and the materials used in building Somerset Place; and 
the Gate-house would have been destroyed but from its 
serving to define the property. It was granted to Sir 
Roger Wilbraham: It next became the printing-office 
of Edward Cave, where the “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” 
was first printed and published in 1731. Six years 
later, Samuel Johnson came here as Cave’s assistant in 
the magazine; and here, in Cave’s room, when visitors 
called, Johnson ate his plate of victuals behind a screen, 
his dress being “so shabby that he durst not make his 
appearance.” Here Johnson first met Richard Savage. 
Goldsmith was a visitor here; and Garrick when he first 
came to London frequently called upon Johnson, at the 
Gate, and, at Cave’s request, in the room over the great 
arch, played the principal character in Fielding’s farce 
of the “ Mock Doctor,” a few journeyman printers read- 
ing the other parts. When Cave grew rich, he had St. 
John’s Gate, instead of his arms, painted on his carriage, 
and engraved on his plate. In 1845 the Gate, by aid of 
the Freemasons of the Church, was restored. It has 
long been a tavern, and is now being again restored. 
Many celebrities and eccentric persons lived in and 
about Clerkenwell. In Aylesbury House, thought to 
have been part of St. John’s Priory, lived the Earl of 
Aylesbury, who bore St. Edward’s staff at the corona- 
tion of Charles 1. Hard by, Thomas Britton, “the 
musical small-coal man,” established in his house, 
formerly a stable, a musical club, which met here forty 
years. Here Dr. Pepusch, or the great Handel, played 
the harpsichord; Bannister, or Medler, the first violin ; 
Hughes, a poet, Woolaston the painter, Shuttleworth, 
&c., on other instruments. Matthew Dubourg was then 
but “a child, and here played his first solo in public, 
“standing on a joint-stool.” He got the nickname of 
“Tickle Fiddle Gentleman.” Britton, besides being a 
musician, was a collector of rare old books and manu- 
scripts. He was frightened to death by the tricks of a 
ventriloquist. Some thought his musical assembly only 
a cover for seditious meetings, others for magical pur- 
poses. He was also taken for an atheist, a Presbyterian, 
anda Jesuit; but he was in reality a plain, simple, honest 
man. Beneath his portrait, in the British Museum, is 
inscribed :— 
**In Greece or Rome sure never did appear 
So bright a genius in so dark a sphere; 
‘More of the man had artfully been saved 
Had Kneller painted and had Vertue graved.”’ 
He possessed a library of curious and uncommon books, 
and had sold a collection of choice pamphlets to Lord 
Somers for £500. Another musical worthy of this 
neighbourhood was a baker, who played on several 
instruments; when a violin did not please him, to mend 
its tone he would bake it for a week in a bed of sawdust. 
In Newcastle House lived William Cavendish, Duke 
of Newcastle, who suffered eighteen years’ exile as a 
devoted Royalist, and, with his Duchess, was so poor 
that they were both forced at one time to pawn their 
clothes to purchase a dinner! Yet Cromwell levied 
upon his estate nearly three quarters of a million of 
money. His Duchess was a pedantic authoress of ten 
printed folios, a lady of romance, and all she did was 
romantic. She kept a black coach, adorned with silver 
instead of gold, and snow-white curtains, and every- 
thing black and white. She wrote a ridiculous history 
of her husband, “ which,” says Pepys, “ shows her to be 
& mad, conceited, ridiculous woman; and he an asse, to 
suffer her to write what she writes to him and of him.” 
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Charles 11 and his Queen visited the Duchess at New- 
castle House. One of her odd fancies is— 
“ Life scums the cream of beauty with Time's spoon, 
~"s  », And draws the claret wine of blushes soon.” 

“Of all the riders of Pegasus,” says Walpole, “ there 
have not been a more fantastic couple than his Grace 
and his faithful Duchess, who was never off her pillion.” 
Another eccentric inhabitant of Newcastle House was 
“the mad Duchess” of Albemarle, and afterwards of 
Montague. She was married to Christopher Monck, 
second Duke of Albemarle, than a youth of sixteen; 
whom her inordinate pride drove to the bottle and 
other dissipations. After his death, the Duchess’s vast 
estate so inflated her vanity as to produce ‘mental 
aberration: she resolved never again to give her hand 
to any but a sovereign prince; and she rejected many 
suitors, until Ralph Montague, third Lord and first Duke 
of that name, achieved the conquest by courting her as 
the Emperor of China. Colley Cibber has dramatised 
this incident, in his comedy of “ The Double Gallant, or 
Sick Lady’s Cure.” Lord Montague married the lady 
as “ Emperor,” but kept her in such strict confinement 
that her relations compelled him to produce her in 
open court, to prove that she was alive. The Duchess 
survived her second husband nearly thirty years, and at 
last died “ of mere old age,” at Newcastle House, aged 
ninety-six years. She is said to have been constantly 
served on the knee as a sovereign ! 

On Clerkenwell Green is reputed to have lived 
“Jack Adams,” who was a natural or simpleton, yet 
became a conjurer. Granger describes him as a pro- 
fessor of the celestial sciences, and as a blind buzzard 
who pretended to have the eyes of an eagle; and he is 
thus referred to in “ Poor Robin’s Almanack,” 1783 :— 

** Nor should I choose t* invoke a muse— 
Muses are fickle madams— 
Else I could go my poem through ° 
Ere you could say Jack Adams.” 
He affected a singular dress, and cast horoscopes with 
great solemnity. 

In Coldbath Square, for the space of ninety years, 
lived Mrs. Lewson, commonly called Lady Lewson, from 
her very eccentric manner of dress. She was born in 
1700, in Essex Street, Strand, and was married at an 
early age to Mr. Lewson, a wealthy gentleman, then 
living in Coldbath Square. She became a widow at the 
age of twenty-six, and was left in affluent circumstances. 
Being fond of retirement, she rarely went out, or per- 
mitted the visits of any person. She had a man-ser- 
vant, who acted as her steward, butler, cook, and house- 
maid, and, with the exception of two old lap-dogs and a 
cat, was her only companion. The house in which she 
lived was large and elegantly furnished; the beds were 
kept constantly made, although they had not been slept 
in for about thirty years: Her apartment was only 
occasionally swept out, never washed; the windows were 
crusted with dirt, so as scarcely to admit a ray of light. 
A large garden in the rear of her house was the only 
thing she paid attention to, and here she enjoyed the air, 
and sometimes sat and read. She was so partial to old 
fashions that had prevailed in her youthful days, that 
she never changed the manner of her dress from that 
worn in the time of George 1, being always decorated 

*‘ With ruffs, and cuffs, and fardingales.’’ 
She always wore powder, with a large tdche, made of 
horsehair, upon her head—over which the hair was 
turned up, surmounted by a cap tied under her chin, 
and three or four curls hung down her neck. She 
gencrally wore silk gowns, with the train long, a deep 
flounce all round, and a very long waist. Her gown 
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was very tightly laced up to her neck, round which was 
a kind of frill or ruff; the sleeves came down below the 
elbows, and to each of them four or five large cuffs were 
attached. <A large bonnet, quite flat, high-heeled shoes, 
a large black silk cloak, trimmed round with lace, and a 
gold-headed cane, completed her every-day costume, for 
eighty years together—in which dress she occasionally 
walked round the square. She never washed herself, 
lest she should take cold; she besmeared her face and 
neck with hog’s lard, because that was soft and lubri- 
cating, and then she bedaubed her cheeks with rose- 
pink. At the age of eighty-seven she cut two new 
teeth. She lived in five reigns. The events of the 
year 1715 were fresh in her recollection. The sudden 
death of an old lady—a neighbour in the square—made 
a deep impression on Mrs. Lewson; believing her own 
time had arrived, she became weak, took to her bed, re- 
fused medical aid, and on May 28th, 1816, died at her 
house, in Coldbath Square, at the age of one hundred 
and sixteen. She was buried in Bunhill Fields burial- 
ground. Mr, Warner, who went over the house after 
her death, was astonished at the number of bars, bolts, 
etc., to all the doors and windows. The ceilings of the 
upper floor were completely lined with strong boards, 
braced together with iron bars, to prevent any one getting 
into the house from the roof. The cinders and ashes had 
not been removed for many years; they were very neatly 
piled up in beds around the yard. We quote these 


details from Pinks’s “ History of Clerkenwell, 1865.” 
Next Coldbath Square is Cobham Row, named in 
honour of the first Protestant martyr, Sir John Old- 
castle—the good Lord Cobham—who is reported to have 
had a residence here; but the only historical evidence is, 
that when Sir John Oldcastle was a fugitive, he took 
refuge in the house of a parchment-maker, in Turnmill 


Street, which at least brings him into Clerkenwell. In 
a scarce play, “Cobham’s History,” by Heywood, 1600, 
there is an allusion to a wayside inn, a few straggling 
houses beyond the bridge (query, Holborn’ Bridge ?), 
where Lord Cobham and his lady, who are sleeping in the 
same house, make their escape in disguises. The inn, 
at a later date, bore the sign of “ Sir John Oldcastle,” and 
had gardens and pleasure-grounds for summer evening 
musical fétes, with illuminations, and “the finest, 
strongest, and most pleasant beer” in London—at three- 
pence the tankard—fireworks, etc. In 1754 the lessee 
assigned the rent of the premises, for the remaining 
period of his lease, to the Smallpox Hospital. 

Another place of entertainment, on a site now occupied 
by the House of Detention, was the Mulberry Garden, 
first opened in 1742; it had a fine mulberry-tree, thought 
to have been coeval with the introduction of the mul- 
berry-tree into England early in the reign of James 1. 
This garden had music, illuminations, and fireworks ; 
skittle-alley and nine-pins, and wind and string music 
in the winter; coffee and tea, etc. But we hear little 
of the Mulberry Garden after the year 1745. 

Topham, “the strong man,” was another of the 
Clerkenwell notabilities, and exhibited his feats in Great 
Bath Street, in commemoration of Admiral Vernon’s vic- 
tory, in 1741: here he lifted three hogsheads of water— 
1,836 pounds. He once rolled up a pewter dish with his 
fingers, and lifted with his teeth a table six feet long, 
with half a hundredweight fastened to the end of it; 
and he once bent a kitchen-spit round his neck, like a 
handkerchief. Topham was a publican: at one time he 
kept the “ Apple Tree,” opposite the prison; the house 
was much resorted to by discharged prisoners, and in 
the tap-room a pair of handcuffs were fastened to the 
wires as bell-pulls, 
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Coldbath Square is named from the famous Cold 
Bath, discovered in 1697. The Bath-house stood in the 
midst of a spacious garden, with a summer-house, 
resembling a little tower, at each angle. The whole ig 
now covered with houses, the original bath remaining in 
the midst. Sir Richard Steele wrote some verses “ On 
the Cold Bath at Oldcastle’s, in 1715.” The houses on 
the north side of the square had an uninterrupted view 
of Highgate and Hampstead, until the House of Cor. 
rection was built, in 1794. Some of the fine chestnut. 
trees remained to our time. 

Eustace Budgell, the relative and friend of Addison, 
and who wrote the “ X” papers in the “ Spectator,” 
lived “near the Cold Bath.” It may be remembered 
that Budgell in 1732 commenced a weekly magazine 
called the “ Bee,” which was very popular, and extended 
to 100 numbers. But Budgell was a rash adventurer: 
he lost £20,000 by the South Sea Bubble, and spent 
£5000 in unsuccessful attempts to get into Parliament. 
He was suspected of having forged Dr. Tindal’s will in 
favour of himself, which Pope thus satirized : 


** Let Budgell charge low Grub Street or my quill, 
And write whate’er he please except my will.” 


This broke up Budgell’s mind, and he committed 
suicide whilst ‘shooting’ London Bridge. He wrote 
much, and is remembered for his epigram on a company 
of bad dancers to good music: 

‘* But ill the motion with the music suits ; 
So Orpheus fiddled, and so danced the brutes.’® 

We may here note two other men of letters. Izaak 
Walton, on his retirement from business in Chancery 
Lane, took a house in Clerkenwell, and, while resident 
there, published his “Compleat Angler.” Thomas 
Weever, the learned antiquary, lived in Clerkenwell 
Close, and was buried in the old church of St. James, 
with this epitaph, reputed to have been written by 
himself: 

‘* Lancashire gave me breath, 
And Cambridge education, 
Middlesex gave me death, 
And this church my humatiox, 
And Christ to me hath givea 
A place with him in heaven. 
ZXtatis sus 56, Anno Domini, 1632.’* 

Another famous inhabitant of Clerkenwell Close was 
Thomas Challoner, a brave soldier, an able statesman, 
and an accomplished writer, of whom there is a neat 
memoir in the new “ History of Clerkenwell,” already 
mentioned. 

Among the odd thoroughfares is Pickled Egg Walk, 
which, until the opening of Victoria Street, was the 
most direct route from the City to Clerkenwell. Here 
is the “ Pickled Egg” public-house, where pickled eggs 
were sold, and Charles 1 is said to have partaken of 
one. Here was a noted cockpit in 1775; the cruel and 
disgusting sport is now punishable by statute, 





THOMAS HOOD. 


Tue recent republication of the Life and Works of 
Thomas Hood has recalled the memory of this great 
master of wit, humour, and pathos. Some of his pieces 
have deservedly taken a high and enduring place in 
English literature. No poet so combines sportive 
playfulness of fancy with earnest tone of moral feeling; 
sometimes he blends in one poem humour and serious- 
ness, touching at the same moment the springs of 
laughter and the sources of tears—exciting at once fun 
and kindness. Even puns—the lowest form of wit— 
become in his hands instruments of genuine humour and 
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true pathos. His highest praise is, that his best jokes 
are for noblest ends. His very levities, verbal or other- 
wise, are directed to some generous and kindly purpose. 
He tempts men to laugh, and then leads them to pity 
and relieve. 

Thomas Hood, the poet and humorist, was the 
second son of ''homas Hood, of the firm of Vernor and 
Hood, booksellers, in the Poultry, London, where the 
poet was born iv 1798. The elder Hood was a native of 
Scotland, a man of cultivated taste, and the author of 
some fictions which were popular for a time, though 
now forgotten. He hada large family, whom he brought 
up with care. James, his eldest son, gave promise of 
future excellence, being remarkable both as a linguist 
and a draughtsman; but he was carried off, while yet 
young, by consumption, to which also his mother and 
two sisters ultimately fell victims. 

Young Thomas was sent in childhood to a day-scheol, 
kept by two sisters, in Token-house Yard, and after- 
wards to a school in the suburbs of London, where, 
however, he made but little progress in learning—the 
preparatory schools of that day being little better than 
infant boarding-houses, or receptacles for young chil- 
dren, whom it was expedient to remove from home for 
sanitary or other reasons. 

The elder Hood died in 1811, and his death was 
shortly followed by that of his eldest son, James. 
Thomas being now the only remaining son, his mother 
—longing for his society—recalled him home, and 
placed him at a good day-school in the neighbourhood, 
at which the boy, now thirteen, applied himself indus- 
triously to study, and made rapid progress. According 
to his own testimony, he here mastered the difficulties 
of grammar, picked up a share of Latin, and became so 
good a French scholar as to be able to earn a few 
guineas—his first literary fee—by preparing a new 
edition of “ Paul et Virginie” for the press. 

On leaving school, he appears to have made his first 
trial of business in a merchant’s counting-house—viz., 
that of the Messrs. Bell and Co., Russia merchants, 
Warnford Court, City; though some doubts have been 
expressed as to the truth of this statement by his bio- 
graphers. What is certain is, that at about the age of 
sixteen he was articled to his uncle, Mr. Sands, an en- 
graver. To his sometime practice at the engraver’s 
desk, it may be that he owed much of that readiness 
and confidence in design which characterized his gro- 
tesque sketches in after-life. But his health failed while 
he was at this employment, and it was found necessary 
to cancel his articles, and to send him on a voyage to 
Scotland to recruit. Ina Scotch smack he arrived at 
Dundee, and there he seems to have remained in the 
house of a relative for several years. Of his pursuits at 
this critical period of life, while character is forming 
and habits of mind are acquiring a permanent bias, little 
is known. What they must have been may be in part 
inferred from the tastes and predilections which marked 
his future years. That he rambled the country round ; 
that he fished and boated, and haunted the surge-beaten 
shore in solitary musings, and grew an ardent lover of 
the sea in all its aspects and tempers, is sufficiently 
evident; that he mixed much with very various classes 
of society, and, by the daily use of rare powers of ob- 
servation and retention, laid up—half-unconsciously, 
perhaps—a fund of knowledge of men, and the ways of 
men, is also beyond a doubt; and we know, further, that 
it was during his residence at Dundee that he made 
his first literary attempts, the results of which appeared 
in the local newspaper and magazine. 

The exact date of Hood’s return to London is not 
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specified, but it was in all probability connected with 
the illness and death of his mother, the last days of 
whose decline were soothed by his tender care and affec- 
tion. His sister Annie did not survive her long. There 
is no record of the death of either mother or sister— 
unless it be the well-known poem of Hood, beginning— 
‘‘ We watehed her breathing through the night,’’ 

printed in the “ Englishman’s Magazine.” 

Owing to the death of Mr. John Scott, who was killed 
in a duel, the * London Magazine,” of which he had been 
the editor, came into the possession of Messrs. Taylor 
and Hessey, old friends of Hood’s father. ‘They sent 
for Hood, and offered him the situation of sub-editor. 
He accepted the post with gladness. “ My vanity,” says 
he, in his “ Reminiscences,” ‘ did-not rashly plunge me 
into authorship; but no sooner was there a legitimate 
opening than I jumped at it head foremost, and was 
speedily behind the scenes.” 

Hood’s connexion with the “London Magazine” led 
to his intimacy with many literary men of the day, 
among whom were Lamb, Cary, Hazlitt, Procter, Bow- 
ring, Barton, Cunningham, Elton, Hartley Coleridge, 
Talfourd, Soane, Horace Smith, Reynolds, Poole, Crowe, 
Dr. Bliss, and others. With Charles Lamb he was 
specially intimate until the death of that genial essayist. 
Some of Hood’s most popular writings were produced 
about this time, and appeared in the magazine to which 
he was attached. During the years 1821, 1822, and 1823 
he contributed altogether twenty-seven pieces, some of a 
classical kind, and others abounding in his peculiar 
humour and merriment. Among them was the “ Faith- 
less Sally Brown,” which came out in 1822, and was pro- 
vocative of general laughter. At this time Hood was 
paying court to Miss Reynolds, the sister of Mr. J. H. 
Reynolds, son of a master at Christ Church School, 
and also a contributor to the “ London Magazine.” In 
conjunction with Reynolds, he brought out his first 
separate work, which was published anonymously, under 
the title of “Odes and Addresses to Great People”— 
the style and humour of which induced Coleridge, who 
was then residing at Highgate, to attribute it to Charles 
Lamb, whom he accused of “anoning” it for » private 
reason. 

Hood was married to Miss Reynolds in May 1824, 
and the union, which was beyond expression fortunate 
for him, proved signally happy for both. Never, per- 
haps, had a literary man a more valuable helpmaie: to 
a cultivated mind and natural good taste she added 
social and domestic qualities of the highest order, com- 
bined with a rare unselfishness. For some years they 
resided in Robert Street, Adelphi; and here was born 
their first child, which scarcely survived its birth. In 
1826 was published the first series of “ Whims and 
Oddities,”- which succeeded so well that it was soon fol- 
lowed by a second series. His next work was a prose 
volume called “ National Tales,’’ and this was followed 
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in 1827 by the “ Plea of the Midsumnier Fairies,” and - 


other poems. This work, though always a favourite 
with Hood himself, did not, for some occult reason, take 
with the public, as it has since; the copies hung on 
hand, and at length Hood bought them all up himself, 
“to save them,” as he said, “from the butter-shops.” 
In 1828 he published a third series of “ Whims and 
Oddities ;” and in 1829, being for that year editor of 
the “ Gem” annual, he wrote for it his famous poem of 


“Eugene Aram’s Dream,” which was afterwards pub- - 


lished in a separate form with illustrations by Harvey, 
and still later was translated into German. ‘This story 
alone would have established the author’s reputation as 
a poet; and there is no risk in predicting that it will 
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maintain a permanent place in our literature. During 
this year he removed from London to Winchmore Hill, 
where he resided about three years, and it was while 
living there that he published his first “ Comic Annual.” 
In 1832 he removed to Lake House, Wanstead, where 
he wrote his novel of “Tylney Hall,” the scenery of 
which is taken mostly from this neighbourhood. 

At the end of 1834 Hood suffered heavy loss by the 
failure of a London firm, and, being plunged in pecuniary 
difficulties, saw before him the two courses—either of 
freeing himself from responsibility by means of the 
Bankruptcy Court, or of retrenching and working double 
tides to pay his debts. Though weak in health and 
weaker in purse, he did not hesitate to accept the only 
honourable course; and, surrendering the whole of his 
property to his creditors, he voluntarily went into exile, 
there to labour hard and live sparingly, in order to be 
enabled to reimburse them in full. He took ship, alone, 
for Rotterdam, sailing in the “ Lord Melville” early in 
March 1835, and was nearly lost in the terrible storm of 
the 4th and 5th, in which eleven vessels perished off the 
coast to which he was bound. He fixed on Coblenz as 
a place of residence, and there he was speedily joined by 
his wife and children. At first the change of air and 
scene—and especially of diet—had a bad effect upon his 
health, always delicate; but he recovered after a time 
sufficiently to enjoy the novel aspects of life and nature 
in the scenes around him, and which served him admi- 
rably for literary material. In Germany he made some 
pleasant friendships, and also enjoyed occasionally the 
society of literary friends who visited him from London, 
whither he also voyaged on one or two occasions to 
recruit his health. He continued his “ Comic Annual,” 
writing largely for it, and drawing numerous designs on 
the wood, and indeed editing it, until its termination in 
1837. At Coblenz he began his “ Up the Rhine,” per- 
haps his most characteristic work. It is avowedly cast 
in the mould of “ Humphrey Clinker” (though we need 
hardly say it has none of the coarseness of Smollett), 
and consists of a series of letters written in character, 
and descriptive of incidents of the most ludicrous and 
humorous nature occurring to travellers in a strange 
land. 

Hood’s health had not improved in Germany, nor had 
he been able to effect the retrenchment to which he had 
looked forward—this important object being defeated by 
the shameful dishonesty of the Germans, who charged 
him exorbitant prices for the necessaries of life—swind- 
ling him to an amount varying from thirty to a hundred 
per cent., as opportunity offered, because he was an 
Englishman. It was some time ere his eyes were opened 
to their foul practices, which excited in him a very natural 
disgust; and he took appropriate vengeance by exposing 
them in his book, where he makes the very echoes of 
Lurlie to respond with reiterated cautions against the 
roguery of the sons of Fatherland. 

In June 1837 he left Coblenz for Ostend, but not 
without being annoyed during the last ten days of his 
stay by “a series of petty robberies just short of open 
force: lying, dissimulation, treachery, malice, hatred, 
‘and all uncharitableness.’” A severe illness overtook 
him in the beginning of 1838, partly brought on by his 
increased labours in bringing out his new monthly 
periodical, “ Hood’s Own,” the first number of which 
appeared early in the year. During his residence at 
Ostend—in 1839—he paid a short visit to England to 
renew old friendships and to arrange for the publication 
of “ Up the Rhine,” which came out at the end of the year. 
In 1840 he again visited England, and was laid up at 
Stratford in the house of Dr. Elliot, his medical man, to 
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whose skill and unremitting’ attention he at this time 
probably owed his life. On recovering his strength he 
returned to Ostend for the purpose of bringing his 
family back to England, raising the money required for 
so doing by the sale of the copyright of one of his works. 
Unfortunately the expectations he had reasonably nou- 
rished with regard to “ Up the Rhine ” were doomed to 
be disappointed : instead of receiving from it the profits 
fairly earned, he became involved in an expensive and 
tedious law-suit, from which we cannot learn that he 
derived anything beyond the vexatious worry and painful 
anxiety inseparable from law proceedings—while the 
publication of the book was delayed until the suit should 
be ended. 

By the close of 1840 Hood had settled himself in 
Camberwell, not far from the Green. Here he completed, 
in the first months of 1841, the matchless story of Miss 
Killmansegg. About the same time the first number of 
“Punch” made its appearance, in which Hood, to his 
astonishment, saw himself advertised as one of the con- 
tributors, although he had been hitherto unaware of its 
existence. In August of the same year, on the death of 
Theodore Hook, editor of the “New Monthly,” Hood was 
appointed to succeed him at a salary of £300 a year, to 
his own intense satisfaction, as well as to that of his 
best friends. In consequence of this appointment he 
removed, in 1842, to St. John’s Wood, where for a time 
his health seemed to improve, and where he wrought 
with his usual diligence in the interest of the magazine 
to which he was attached. In 1843 he wrote the “ Song 
of the Shirt,” with which his name will be associated 
through the coming generations. It first appeared in 
“Punch,” but within a few weeks had penetrated to 
every part of the kingdom—had been copied into every 
provincial journal, and was everywhere read with won- 
der and indignant sympathy. 

At the close of this year, some difference with the 
proprietors led to the termination of his connection 
with the “ New Monthly,” and he made arrangements 
for launching a new magazine of his own, under the 
title of “ Hood’s Magazine and Comic Miscellany.” 
The first number came out in January 1844, Hood 
having by this time removed to Devonshire Lodge, 
Finchley Road. In spite of his feeble health, he wrote 
more than half of the first number himself; and during 
the whole continuance of the work (which only ceased 
with his life) supplied the best of the contributions, till 
within a month of his decease. The magazine was con- 
sidered a great success at the time, and should have 
yielded a good income to its owner; but poor Hood 
seemed fated to become the victim of other people’s mis- 
management, and again, amidst the aggravations of in- 
creasing sickness and overwhelming labours, he had to 
contend with the cares and perplexities resulting from 
the faithlessness of others. He was now often utterly 
prostrated by bodily weakness, and many of his choicest 
pieces were at this time written while he was propped 
up with pillows in bed, bravely fighting for indepen- 
dence against a host of pains and anxieties. His style 
was never more felicitous, his wit never more brilliant, 
than while he was thus cast down, yet unsubdued by 
untoward circumstances. He had the consolation, a 
short time before his death, of having a government 
pension of £100 a year, which was offered to him by Sir 
Robert Peel, transferred at his own request to his wife. 
After lying nearly insensible for four days, he died, 
May 3rd, 1845; and on the 10th of the month was 
buried in Kensal Green Cemetery, where a classical and 
appropriate monument has since been erected to his 
memory. He left two children—a dav ;hter and a son— 
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in whose favour the pension was continued after the 
demise of Mrs. Hood, who survived her gifted husband 
but eighteen months. 
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BY AN OLD SALT. 

To most boys there is something romantic in the idea of 
“ going to sea” and visiting foreign countries. They like 
to think of “a home on the ocean wave,” of crossing hun- 
dreds of miles of rolling water, and landing on shores 
made beautiful by the magic of a tropical sun. Even 
shipwreck and disaster are seen through a dreamy 
Robinson Crusoe haze, and form little drawback to the 
passion for a life of seafaring adventure. Our object is 
to give such youths some idea of the real life they are so 
desirous of living. 

At one time all the boys in the English merchant- 
service were apprenticed to captains of the vessels in 
which they sailed. They were taught to reef, steer, and 
heave the lead; and, if capable of doing those duties, 
they were discharged, at the expiration of their appren- 
ticeship, as able seamen. In this manner but few men 
ever obtained the command of a merchant vessel without 
having worked their way up through all the grades from 
apprentice to master. 

Within the last twenty-five years, and since large fast- 
sailing ships have become general in commerce, parents 
who are willing to allow their sons to follow the occu- 
pation of seamen have discovered a more royal road to 
distinction in the mercantile service of this country. 
Aboard most large ships belonging to long-established 
firms of shipowners, from four to six youths are taken 
as midshipmen. ‘These young men are generally well 
treated, and escape all the drudgery, ill-usage, and bully- 
ing to which other ship boys have to submit. They 
are styled “ the young gentlemen.” They do not mess 
with the sailors in the forecastle, and they are in no fear 
of a rope’s-end in the hands of the first or second officer. 
They are taught navigation by the mates, and are edu- 
cated as seamen without having to submit to most of 
the hardships which once used to be thought necessary 
in acquiring a knowledge of an officer’s duties. 

The midshipmen are taught to understand that they 
have much to lose by bad conduct, and everything to 
gain by good. A premium of from fifty to one hundred 
pounds is paid for their situations on the vessel; and for 
bad conduct, in place of being punished like the appren- 
tices, they will be dismissed from the ship, and forfeit 
all the advantages of the position they have purchased. 

The young gentlemen have various important duties 
to perform. They run aloft when necessary, but only up 
the mizen-mast. They call the roll of the watch when 
it is mustered. They ascertain the age of the day, re- 
port it to the principal officer on duty, and receive per- 
mission to strike the bell; The duties required of them 
vary on different ships; but the greatest trouble they 
generally have is that of trying to appear busy when 
“the old man,” as they call the captain, is on deck. 

The situation of an apprentice on a ship is very different. 
There is seldom any attempt by the officers or men to 
rouse his ambition for attaining any position but that of 
an ableseaman. He can only rise to the command of a 
vessel by the exercise of great perseverance and strong 
self-will. In place of receiving the assistance of others, 
he too often has to combat their efforts to keep him 
down. In the first voyage or two a boy makes as an 
apprentice he has many masters. All who have a little 
more experience than himself seem to forget that they 
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were once on a first voyage themselves. There is the 
captain, and either two or four mates, carpenters, 
steward, boatswain, and others, too many of whom have 
had long experience in the art of bullying, and must 
practise it on someone. If any of the running gear is 
not properly coiled up; if there is anything mislaid; if 
there has been any “ galley ranging” in the momentary 
absence of the cook; if the lamp in the binnacle does not 
burn well; and, in fact, if there is anything wrong aboard 
of the ship, the boys will in some way be blamed for it. 

The kicks, cuffs, and bullying which most youths ex- 
perience who go to sea have a tendency, if they have a 
particle of what should be common sense, to educate them 
into a proper regard for the rights and feelings of others, 
A boy knows well when he is treated with undue 
severity; and, after having experienced such treatment, 
he should have a good understanding of the unpleasant 
feelings arising from it. This should make him careful 
in after years of inflicting upon others the painful 
emotions he has suffered himself; but this, I regret to say, 
is too seldom the case. The first and second “ breezers,” 
and other officers of a vessel, sometimes seem guided by 
a spirit of revenge, in retaliating upon those under their 
command the same treatment they have themselves 
received, on the principle of “passing on the kick to 
Cuffee.” 

It is the boys, more than any others on board a ship, 
who fear a storm or a calm; for on such occasions no 
one wears a pleasant face. All are out of humour with 
everything, and the boys appear to be anywhere but in 
the right place. 

Boys will learn, however, that on many occasions 
they are not of so little consequence as many would often 
make them believe. If, at any of the meals, there is 
anything wanted from the galley, usually not one of the 
men will take any other trouble to procure it than 
to order a boy to bring it. This order will generally 
be given in about as uncivil a manner as words will 
allow. In fact, the duty of waiting on others is sup- 
posed to fall to the share of the boys, merely for the 
reason that they are young. Sailors, like landsmen, 
sometimes form a high estimate of the respect youth 
should pay to those who are older, wiser, and not 
better. 

The extra duty so often required of a lad does not in 
the least excuse him from an ordinary share of the work 
on deck, required of the watch to which he belongs. He 
must “ show a leg” with the others every time his watch 
is called, and “ bear a hand” whenever there is anything 
to do. 

I have no wish here to accuse sailors of being over- 
bearing, cruel, or in any way different from the noble, 
generous fellows they are generally supposed to be. 
Neither do I wish to exaggerate the hardships and 
annoyance to which most lads at sea are subjected. I 
merely wish to remove a little of the romance boys 
generally attach to a sailor’s life, and to show them that, 
when they go aboard of a ship, they seek a school where 
they will be rudely taught. To show that the rough 
treatment I have referred to arises from thoughtlessness 
as much as bad disposition, I may say that, in case of 
sickness or any misfortune, a boy will find that most of 
those who have before behaved harshly to him will 
sympathise warmly with his affliction, and act with a 
kindness that seems strangely inconsistent with their 
previous conduct. 

I remember once belonging to a vessel where I was 
placed in a watch with eight men, besides “Tom,” an 
indolent lad about sixteen years of age. Tom, as repre- 
sented by all hands, had but two faults. One was that 
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he was hard to wake up; and the other was that, after 
being awakened, he was good for nothing but eating his 
rations, and as much more as he could get. After 
arriving at the suspicion that his shipmates wished to 
domineer over him, Tom foolishly tried to shirk his 
duty on every possible occasion. This led to every 
one trying to make’ him do as much as possible; and 
the result was that the lad was bullied by all hands, 
and led a slavish, wretched existence. Soon after 
leaving Rio de Janeiro, Tom was taken ill of a fever, 
and was heard raving of a kind mother and other 
relatives. A sympathetic chord in the soul of each 
sailor was struck, and each vied with the other in 
showing the most kindness to one they then called 
“poor little Tommy.” The lad died after five days’ 
illness. I trust that it was with my messmates as with 
myself, that, whenever they were afterwards disposed 
to be unnecessarily harsh to those younger and with 
less experience than themselves, they thought of Tom, 
to whom they never spoke a pleasant word until too 
late for kind treatment to correct his errors or save his 
existence. 

There is one danger to which boys who go to sea are 
subjected that is far greater than that of receiving a 
little harsh treatment. The greatest temptation a boy 
has to withstand, when first going to sea, is the desire of 
following the example of those whom he has been taught 
to believe wiser than himself. Unless he has the reso- 
lution to refrain from following bad examples, resist 
temptations, and bid defiance to the shafts of ridicule 
and jeers of his companions, he is morally lost, and will 
only make a “common sailor,” such as is too often seen 
about the low localities of every seaport. A vessel 
reaches a foreign port, a watch is allowed to go ashore, 
and money is generally given them to spend. All the 


boys belonging to the watch are allowed liberty with the 


rest. They are in a strange land, and everything is 
novel. The appearance of the people, the houses, the 
vegetation, and everything has an interesting appearance, 
that is highly exciting to the minds of youth. Allhave 
just been released from what may be called a term of 
imprisonment. Most of the inhabitants of the port 
know that the foreign sailors have money to spend, 
and many of them live by obtaining it. Now is the 
time for the boy sailor to “suffer and be strong.” Let 
him resist the inclination to dissipate. Let him with- 
stand the temptations of his older companions. Let 
him try to learn something of the new land he has 
reached, and of its people, in place of learning to 
imitate the vices and follies of his companions. Let 
him prove, in fact, that he has the command of himself, 
and that boy will in time command a vessel. 

There is a class of boys who go to sea in ships carry- 
ing a number of saloon passengers, that we have not 
mentioned. They are called “waiters” or “ cuddy ser- 
vants” by all but the genuine sailors, who term them 
“ flunkies,” and regard them as in a much lower position 
than their own. These youths are supposed to be under 
the command of the chief steward; but the captain and 
first officer frequently take care to let them know that 
the steward is not the only one on the vessel high in 
authority. The majority of these youths go to sea for 
the purpose of learning the business of steward, who is 
generally a person of some importance in his own esti- 
mation, when on a large passenger ship, for the reason 
that he has a good opportunity of making money. 
The youths under his orders do not have to relieve 
each other every four hours at the changing of the watch. 
They are much like the waiters of an hotel, and join 
a vessel with the knowledge that they must be very 
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different from the majority of seamen. They must always 
be ready to dress with “neatness and despatch,” and 
must no more exhibit the deportment of a common Jack 
Tar than “Jeames Thomas,” the footman, would dare 
be guilty of the same impropriety. 

However insignificant may be the position a boy may 
hold on a vessel, his name must be, according to the 
Merchant Shipping Act, on the “Ship’s Articles,” and 
opposite to it the amount he is to receive for his services. 

“The ship’s articles” is an important piece of paper, 
and one which young sailors regard with some mystery. 
They have but one opportunity of seeing the paper, and 
that is when putting an autograph to it. Many of them 
look upon it as only an instrument to be used in taking 
some advantage of them; but this is because so few of 
them take any trouble in learning the full particulars of 
the agreement they have signed. 

In foreign ports, where men are often difficult to 
obtain, youths, or those of the inexperience of youth, are 
frequently obtained under a verbal promise of paying 
them good wages, when only a small sum is stated on 
the articles, under the pretence of not wishing to dis- 
please the able seamen. ‘The foolish youth who enters 
into such an agreement with a master will always be 
disappointed, for not a penny more will be paid than was 
signed for on the articles. 

There is one mistake into which parents are frequently 
led when troubled with boys who are inclined to mis- 
behave themselves. Such boys are frequently sent to 
sea for the purpose of tamingthem. This is a mistake ; 
for, if a boy is inclined to be dissipated, he can only be 
sent to sea for the purpose of getting rid of any further 
trouble with him. He is, in fact, as far as the parents are 
concerned, thrown away. A persevering, intelligent lad, 
who is determined to do well for himself, and is fortified 
by religious principle, will seldom be injured by following 
the life of a sailor, and is nearly certain to attain a posi- 
tion that many self-important people on shore would 
have good reason to envy. 





THE FAMILIAR NATURAL HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
BY AN OLD QUI-HYE, 
NO. V.—SWIFTS, PIGEONS, DOVES, AND PARRAKEETS. 


A xinp of swift (Cypselus afinis) holds a tolerably 
conspicuous place among the familiar-dwellers in Indian 
towns. Itis smaller than the British swift, with shortish 
and squared tail, the colour brownish black, white above 
the tail and upon the chin. This swift also inhabits 
Africa, and is common in Palestine, and probably in 
Arabia. About Indian towns they are always to be seen 
on the wing, sometimes in noisy flocks, twittering but 
never screaming, and flying with much action of the 
wings, never steadily sailing. They breed commonly 
in porticoes, sometimes even within arm’s-reach in the 
most crowded thoroughfares, many nests agglutinated 
together ; and they inhabit their nests at all seasons, for 
they do not migrate. On the very summit of the interior 
of one of the lofty minarets of the celebrated mosque of 
Aurungzebe, at Benares, we remarked a huge clot of the 
nests of this swift. All swifts collect the materials for 
their nests while upon the wing, in windy weather, when. 
light substances are blown about; and they work these 
into a mass with the copious secretion from the salivary 
glands, of which, indeed, the entire fabric is composed 
by the constructors of the edible nests so valued in China 
and Japan, which are certain diminutive swifts (not 
swallows) constituting the genus Collocalia. It is not 
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unusual for one of the common Indian swifts to find its 
way into a room through an open window, and then to 
flutter about for an hour or more near the lofty ceiling 
before it discovers its way out again, and then only by 
chance. The popular notion that swifts cannot rise 
from a level surface, in consequence of the great length 
of their wings and the shortness of their legs, is 
erroneous. They can spring from the middle of a 
smooth table and gain the use of their wings without 
any difficulty. They are very vigilant birds, and make 
a loud twittering from their nests at any hour of the day 
or night, when they hear a sudden or unusual sound. 
Frequently another kind of swift may be seen about, of 
small size, comparatively slim form, and light brown 
colouring. This is the palm-swift (C. battassiensis), which 
always constructs its nest on the under surface of the 
fronds of the fan-leaved palm (Borassus flabelliformis). It 
flickers about on the wing, with an irregular and bat-like 
flight, and never collects in close flocks, like the other 
species; but generally two or three pairs of them may 
be seen flitting rapidly about, often at a considerable 
height, in pursuit of their insect prey. When a high 
palm of the kind mentioned, which is popularly known 
as the tal or “ palmyra,” rears its lofty crown of fan- 
shaped fronds, two or three pairs of the little palm-swift 
have commonly their nests attached to the latter, and 
keep much to the immediate vicinity, frequently utter- 
ing, as they fly about, a peculiar and characteristic note 
or cry, titeeya, titeeya. Should such a palm be grow- 
ing near water, it will probably be also tenanted by a 
colony of weaver-birds (Ploceus baya), whose curious 
retort-shaped pensile nests are attached to the foot- 
stalks of the lower fronds. The palm-swift is also 


numerous throughout the Indo-Chinese and Malayan 


countries, where the Indian C. afinis does not inhabit, 
though its place is supplied in the Malayan region and 
the south of China by the kindred C. subfureatus, which 
has similar habits. 

True swallows (Hirundo) are rarely seen near Calcutta, 
and then seldom more than a few, for a day or two only, 
at the seasons of passage. The migratory species of 
swallow are winter visitants to the plains of India; but 
other kinds are permanently resident in different parts 
of the country, some ten or twelve species in all, About 
the Salt Water Lake, as it is called, or series of marshy 
jheels lying east of Calcutta, a few of the common British 
chimney-swallow (H. rustica), chiefly young birds of the 
preceding season, may be commonly seen during the 
cold weather; and where the banks of the river become 
sufficiently high, a diminutive sand-martin (H. sinensis) 
has all the habits of its British representative, and, 
what is most remarkable, breeds during its winter 
sojourn, as the British H. riparia has also been observed 
to do in Egypt. We know of no other instance of 
migratory species of birds propagating in their winter 
quarters. The little H. sinensis appears to be common 
along all the great rivers of South-east Asia, wherever 
there are high banks suitable for its perforations. 

Tame pigeons abound, and there are many without 
owners, semi-wild, and exhibiting every gradation from 
wildness to domesticity. The common wild blue pigeon 
of the country (Columba intermedia) hardly differs from 
the European “ rockier” (0. livia), excepting that it has 
no white at the lower part of the back. In many parts 
of the country these may be seen in large flocks, which 
show no variation of colour whatever, but are all “true 
to a feather,” as usual with wild species. They frequent 
large buildings, as forts and temples, and rocky cliffs, in 
the crevices of which they breed; some, also, in holes of 
old walls, and occasionally down the shafts of deep wells ; 
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and many about villages, passing insensibly into a state 
of domesticity, mixing and interbreeding with tame 
pigeons, and then varying more or less in colour as they 
become domiciled in the pigeon-boxes of the natives, 
There is thus a complete transition from the purely wild 
to the ordinary domestic pigeons of India, as distin. 
guished from the cultivated “fancy breeds.” These 
pigeons are seen feeding about the dry and dusty roads, 
utterly regardless of the hottest Indian sun, while the 
crows and mainas seek the shade, and gape, and pant, 
and seem to suffer from the heat. Not so the pigeons; 
nor, it may be remarked, the common domestic humped 
cattle of the country, nor the donkeys, nor of course the 
camels. All of these appear to be indifferent to the 
fiercest scorching sun, and are never observed to seek 
protection from it, like the humpless cattle of Europe. 

Doves are common in India and the neighbouring 
countries, of several species, and some of them are very 
familiar, inhabiting every large garden; and they would 
be more so were it not for the crows, which prey upon 
their young. About Calcutta the Furtur suratensis is 
the prevalent species ; and in parts of the neighbourhood, 
as at Barrackpore, the 7’. risorius, or wild collared 
turtle-dove, is also very abundant. In many parts of 
the country the small necklaced turtle-dove (7’. camba- 
iensis) is particularly numerous, tame and familiar; but 
this species is not seen in Lower Bengal. Other kinds of 
dove keep more to the jungle; but the cooing of various 
doves is one of the most familiar of sounds to the 
Indian resident. These birds seem to breed at all 
seasons, except when moulting, like the common dove- 
cot pigeon. 

A few ringed parrakeets (Paleornis torquatus) may 
occasionally be seen and heard upon large buildings, or 
trees near them, or swiftly darting by on the wing with 
their peculiar scream, even in the heart of cities, their 
vivid green colouring appearing to advantage in the 
sunshine. This is the commonest of Indian parrakeets, 
and the only one that affects the vicinity of human habi- 
tations, flocks of them often settling upon buildings, 
especially if situate in gardens with trees about them, 
and one or two pairs occasionally breeding in suitable 
cavities about large edifices; but they do not become 
familiar in the wild state, nor, on the other hand, are 
they particularly shy when unmolested; and they obtain 
their subsistence chiefly from the wild fruits and berries 
of various trees, being little injurious to gardens, if, in- 
deed, at all so. In many parts of the country the com- 
mon ring-necked parrakeet is surprisingly numerous; 
but it affects the open cultivated districts, while in the 
forest it is mostly replaced by the small blossom-headed 
P. cyanocephalus. Of the very numerous family of 
parrots, only two forms occur throughout the entire 
Indian region. One is that of the long-tailed parrakeets, 
akin to the common rose-ringed (Paleornis), several 
species; and the other is that of the tiny lorikeets 
(Loriculus). Many exotic kinds may be purchased in 
the Calcutta bird-bazar, from the Austro-Malayan 
islands, Australia, and even South America, which are 
mostly brought from the great emporium of commerce, 
Singapore—as various cockatoos, lories, and others, cer- 
tain of which have been erroneously described‘as Indian. 
The popular notion is, that parrots are pre-eminently 
tropical birds; but this is quite a mistake. They 
abound more in the southern hemisphere, species occur- 
ring in America as low as Patagonia, while others 
inhabit Tasmania, New Zealand, and there is one in the 
Auckland Islands, southward of New Zealand, and 
another even in Macquairi Island, in latitude fifty-five 
degrees south,- or about that of Edinburgh in ‘the 
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porthern hemisphere, the southern being so much the 
colder of the two. In Australia the species and generic 
types are far more numerous than in the Indian region ; 
and the prevalent genus inhabiting the latter is peculiar 
to it, and the other nearly so. In Africa the different 
kinds of parrot are not very numerous, nor in Mada- 
gascar, to which island a remarkable group of dull black 
parrots is peculiar. After this, slight digression, we may 
conclude our brief notice of Indian parrakeets by 
quoting Mr. Edgar L. Layard’s graphic description of a 
roosting-place of the common Indian rose-ringed parra- 
keet in Ceylon. We have seen flocks of this’ species, 
more or less numerous, pass over us in quick succession 
for an hour or more, at Allahabad and other places, 
though still not such an extraordinary multitude as 
Mr. Layard witnessed. He says :— 

“This bird is exceedingly abundant at Chilaw, on the 
western coast of Ceylon, and northward to Jaffna, and 
round by Mullitivoe to Trincomali on the east coast, 
and in the interior of the island likewise. At Chilaw I 
have seen it in such vast flights, coming to roost in the 
cocda-nut palms which overhang the native bazar, that 
sheir noise quite drowned the babel of native tongues 
engaged in bargaining for the evening provisions. 

“ Hearing of the swarms which resorted to the spot, 
I posted myself on a bridge some half a mile away, and 
attempted to count the flocks that came from one direc- 
tion eastward, over the jungle. About five o’clock in the 
afternoon straggling bodies began to wing their way 
homeward, but many of them came back again to pick 
up the scattered grains left on the fields near the village. 
About half-past five, however, the tide fairly set in, 
and [ soon found that I had no flocks to count—it was 
ene living and screaming stream. Some, high in air, 
winged their way till over their homes, when, with a 
scream, they suddenly dived downwards with many 
evolutions, till on a level with the trees. Others flew 
along the ground rapidly and noiselessly, now darting 
under the pendent boughs of some mango or other 
tree, now skimming over the bridge close to my face 
with the rapidity of thought, their brilliant green plumage 
shining in the setting sunlight with a lovely lustre. 

“T waited at this spot till the evening closed in, and 
then took my gun and went to the cocoa-nut tope which 
covered the bazar. I could hear, though from the 
darkness I could not distinguish, the birds fighting for 
their perches; and, on firing a shot, they rose with a 
noise like the rushing of a mighty wind, but soon 
settled again, and such a din commenced as I shall 
never forget. The shrill screams of the birds, the 
fluttering of wings innumerable, and the rustling of the 
glazed leaves of the cocoa-nut palms, mingled with the 
gabbling of the natives below, quite stunned me, and I 
was glad to escape to the path by the river’s bank, which 
led to the miserable government rest-house where I 
was stopping, and where the roar of the breaking surf 
dispelled the noise which still rung in my ears.” 

Baron Cuvier and others refer to a parrot’s flight as 
feeble. It is exceedingly the reverse in the Indian 
parrakeets and various others. It is curious that these 
birds will nibble at the intensely pungent ‘*bird’s-eye” 
chillies, such as are commonly used for chilli vinegar, 
With complete impunity from their causticity. 


AN OLD TITHE-BARN: ITS HISTORY AND 
PRESENT USE. 


Tue rectory and premises from whence I write were 
built by the celebrated preacher Dr. South, in the year 
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1695, and bequeathed by him to the parish. All was 
liberally and handsomely done by him. He selected a 
portion of ground in the middle of the village, shaped 
like a parallelogram, and measuring nearly one hundred 
yards in length and forty in breadth. It was his cha- 
racter to do things thoroughly and decidedly, not less 
than to speak and to write in this fashion; and accord- 
ingly he surrounded this whole space with a very strong, 
well-foundationed, and lofty wall, which remains ia statu 
quo to this day. 

In the middle of this enclosure stands the rectory, 
fronting to the south; and in this direction the garden 
is laid out in small sloping terraces, which in all their 
chief features remain precisely the same as when ori- 
ginally laid out. 

Two large barns—tithe-barns, as they were called in 
those days, and even now, though in all probability the 
title, with their use as such, will ere long pass away— 
were erected opposite to one another on the northern 
portion of the plat, and at right angles with the house. 
These were about twenty yards in length and ten in 
breadth, built massively of stone, like the house, and 
roofed with that peculiar material, often so employed in 
this neighbourhood, viz., the Stonesfield slate; only, I 
presume, called slate because used for purposes where 
slate is generally employed. It is, in fact, a highly 
fossilised stone, which admits being split, and forms a 
covering for churches, houses, barns, and other struc- 
tures, having the advantage of maintaining warmth in 
winter and coolness in the heat of summer, far better 
than tile or slate. 

Besides this, within the said stone enclosure was a 
small cottage for the steward or out-door manager of 
the rector—the villicus, as Horace would style him. 
Taking all these structures together, massively built as 
they were, and as those which remain are, the cost de- 
frayed and labour expended must have been very large. 
A print representing the whole may be seen in Ken- 
nett’s “ Antiquities,” in which the designer has contrived 
to introduce all the buildings here mentioned, very con- 
veniently for understanding their arrangement. Artists, 
however, say that, in order to represent them as they 
appear, the view must have been taken from some such 
point as a cloud oraballoon; and I cannot help adding 
that this pictorial criticism seems to me quite correct. 

The print, however, is very curious and interesting, 
and represents a rectorial precinct, of which, I should 
suppose, there are few if any examples remaining. I 
certainly have never seen any similar structure or ar- 
rangement. In this print Dr. South appears on the 
terrace in a long cloak, or cassock, top boots, and a 
broad-brimmed hat, almost like that of a Spanish priest. 
The print is dedicated to him in a Latin inscription as fol- 
lows: “Viro reverendo Roberto South. 8.T.P. Rectori 
Ecclesiz de Islip tabulam hance que amplum et elegan- 
tem Rectorize Mansum suis impensis constructum repre- 
sentat D.D.D. Wh. Kennett. 

* Nos admiremur: 
Imitentur posteri!’’ 
A wish which may be truly echoed, and might form a 
pendant to the well-known verses of George Herbert, 
inscribed on the walls of Bemerton, and left by him as 
a memento for his successors, after a similar act of liber- 
ality on his own part :— 
** Tf thou shouldst find 
A house built to thy mind 
Without thy cost, 
Give thou the more 


To God and the poor; 
Thy labour is not lost.” 


One of these barns was pulled down many years ago, 
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also the steward’s house. All the rest remains; and I 
am happy to say, though with some additions to the 
house, yet without any destruction or serious alteration 
of the original. Iam not aware of anything having 
been done in this way beyond the introduction of mere 
modern windows in the south front. The crusade form 
of window remains still in the north, and the writer 
begs leave to observe that even the change above men- 
tioned was made long before his day. 

On my first visit to the rectory I was quite surprised 
by the size and massive form presented by the one re- 
maining barn, partly, perhaps, from having been accus- 
tomed to the plank-built structures of South Hampshire, 
and the Berkshire brick. It was filled with wood, lum- 
ber, and vast heaps of rubbish of every description ; but 
the first moment I entered it, its capabilities towards 
purposes in view very forcibly struck me; and I may 
say that I at once, in my own mind, dedicated it to 
such objects as those for which it has been so frequently 
and satisfactorily employed. 

Strangely enough, there was a rumour afloat in the 
village that a gigantic polecat, or some similar type of 
vermin, had made its abode among the rubbish, and 
would certainly appear during its removal, perhaps in 
a hostile manner. Nothing of the kind, as may be sup- 
posed, took place. It was quite a traditional myth, as 
no one professed to have ever seen the animal, and a 
lodging in some wilder and more solitary spot would 
have been far more likely. 

After the barn had been cleared out of all this miscel- 
laneous accumulation, a rough, uneven, broken floor 
appeared. This was partly boarded, partly cemented. 
Benches were ordered, some with backs for the elders, 
and some without backs for the youngers, while all the 
old chairs which could be heard of for sale in the neigh- 
bourhood were bought up and introduced. <A rough 
gallery was erected at one end, both to increase the sup- 
ply of room on crowded occasions, and to afford a dis- 
tinct place for musical performances; a stove of great 
power was placed in the middle, with a chimney-pipe 
rising straight through the roof; large reflector lamps 
were hung by moveable pulleys from the beams; along 
glazed window was inserted above the barn-door; and 
last, not least, a false roof of canvas was carried over 
all, to intercept descending spiders, old mortar frag- 
ments, and any casual drops of sharp sudden showers. 

All these measures of improvement being carried out, 
the tithe-barn still retained its old rural, not to say 
somewhat rough character and appearance; but all was 
now ready for the sundry purposes for which it was soon 
employed. 

Among these were weekly lectures—as they are 
usually called—for prayer, praise, and the reading and 
exposition of Scripture. Large portions of the Bible 
have been regularly gone through in this way. On 
Sunday evenings also, in addition to the two full church 
services of the day, similar gatherings have been held 
from seven to eight o’clock, except on a few very warm 
and serene days of summer, when there has been Open- 
air Preaching under the cross-tree in the middle of the 
village, or in some other spot where there has been 
convenient shelter or burvow, as it is called in this part 
of Oxfordshire, from the wind. These meetings have 
always been well attended. The villagers have con- 
stantly expressed a strong and lively sense of their 
benefit ; and I believe that much spiritual wheat has 
been gathered from this barn-floor for the heavenly 
garner of God. May the sheaves from the good seed 
of the gospel be abundantly multiplied ! 





Tho whole of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” has been | 
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explained to a numerous barn auditory, and sundry books, 
poems, and narratives have been read to the boys of the 
village, as a part of their occupations on the long even- 
ings of winter, where they have met for instruction in 
reading, writing, Bible-classes, etc. I shall not soon 
forget the sight of a boy, by no means likely, as one 
would have thought, to be at all susceptible, bursting 
into tears at one of Mrs. Sewell’s ballads, “ A Mother’s 
Last Words.” 

Weekly meetings, specially for the aged parishioners, 
men and women past sixty years of age, have been held 
here. This has been always in the hands of Mrs. T—, 
and has proved a most valuable and acceptable measure, 
It is held once a week at two o'clock, and carried on in 
the most simple form. From fifteen to twenty-five have 
been the usual number in attendance. The mutual 
sympathy of aged people, the quiet undisturbed cha- 
racter of these meetings, and the opportunity of adapt- 
ing the prayers and subjects of address to their special 
need and condition, all tend to render this plan one of 
much usefulness, and this has been fully proved. 

Various meetings for some of the chief religious 
societies have been held in the barn. The speakers 
who have acted as a deputation often express their ap- 
probation of the place as a room for such purposes, and 
the meetings are generally full, especially in winter. 

A musical band has been for many years established 
in the village. It is chiefly formed of labouring men, 
and it was of great consequence towards proficiency to 
have a place for practice, and the barn has been con- 
stantly employed for this purpose. Such progress has 
been made that concerts have been frequently given by 
the Islip band, to which people have been admitted by 
tickets, which they pay for, and printed programmes de- 
scribe the performances. One of these, which I for- 
warded to the “Times,” was printed in that journal, 
together with an accompanying letter detailing the 
origin, management, and proficiency of the Islip band. 
This led to such a large number of inquiries, addressed 
to me on the subject, that I was obliged to have a 
circular printed containing adequate information for 
those desirous of establishing a similar plan in their 
own villages or neighbourhoods. 

Among the more miscellaneous uses of the old rectory 
barn have been, as may be supposed, tea parties for the 
school-boys and school-girls. ‘l'o these have been added 
an occasional Christmas-tree, lit up and decorated with 
presents for the children. The barn has also been em- 
ployed for suppers to the labouring men of the village, 
and for tea to the women. More than one hundred have 
been received at a time in this way. Once, too, it was 
honoured as a reception place for visitors and guests, 
who had attended the re-opening of the church on its 
restoration; and a kind friend of the writer's has also 
given almost an annual exhibition of his magic lantern, 
much to the interest and delight of a very crowded and 
demonstrative audience of the villagers. 

I conclude this little narrative with one more, and 
that a very honourable use, to which it was my privilege 
to appply the barn. This was the reception of the 
Oxford and Bicester Rifle Volunteers to luncheon, on 
certain field days, and also of the University Corps. 
Happily, the railway station in our village gives the oppor- 
tunity of returning to either of these towns after a skir- 
mishing excursion along the meadows. : 

These were bright days—cretd notandi, as the Latins 
would have said—in the annals of our old edifice, and 
truly may the writer say that he held it no slight 
privilege to receive such guests in his old tithe-barn. 

Islip Rectory, Oxford. Francis TRrencil. 





